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To promote interest in Alberta's History. 
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Fort Edmonton. 
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The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Vendor has hereubto set his hand and 
seal and the said Minister of the Interior of Canafa by his 
Deputy William Wallace Cory of the said City of Ottawa, Rsaquire, 
has hereunto set his hand and affixed the seal of the Department. 


SIGNED SHALED AND DRLIVERED { 
by the said Michal Pablo 7 
in the presence of;= 
( 


SIGNED BEALED AND DELIVERED 
by the sald The Honourable 
the Minister of the Interior 
of Oanada by His Deputy 

William Wallace Cory 
in the presence ofj= 


This portion of the final page of the agreement with Michael Pablo shows 
the Seal of the Department of the Interior affixed at the bottom. The unique 
fact is that the Seal is placed on a document before it had been signed by 
the other contracting party. This was done to convince the American half- 
breed rancher of the sincerity of the Canadian government. 
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THE RETURN OF THE BUFFALO 


Canada's Purchase of the Pablo Herd 
By J. G. MacGregor 


When the first white men travelled through Saskatchewan 
and Alberta all of them commented on the immense herds of 
buffalo which they met day after day. 

Paul Kane, the artist, who rode from Fort Carlton to 
Edmonton in September, 1945, describes their numbers as 
follows 3; 

"During the whole of the three days it took us to reach 
kdmonton House, we saw nothing else but these animals covering 
the plains as far as the eye could reach, and so numerous 
were they, that at times they impeded our progress, filling 
the air with dust almost to suffocation. We killed one when- 
ever we required a supply of food, selecting the fattest of the 
cows, taking only the tongue and boss, or hump, for our present 
meal, and not burdening ourselves unnecessarily with more". 

As the country opened up and a few settlers came in, the 
immense herds of buffalo began to dwindle. This process was 
hardly noticeable until about 1870. In that year there were 
plenty of buffalo. By 1380 they were definitely becoming 
scarce. By 1890 only a few small scattered groups or individ- 
uals remained in unfrequented coulees or valleys. By 1900, 
except for the herd of Woodland Buffalo in the area south of 
Great Slave Lake, all the buffalo were gone. 

Thoughtful individuals both in Canada and the United States 


saved a few of them from extinction by putting them into private 


parks. 


In 1873, C.R. Alloway of Winnipeg captured three buffalo 
calves in the vicinity of Prince Albert. The next year he 
captured two more. He finally built these up to a herd of 
sixteen, which he sold to S.L. Bedson of Stony Mountain in 1878. 
A few years later Lord Strathcona obtained twenty-seven of these. 
Bedson sold the remainder of his herd to "Buffalo" Jones of 
Kansas. 

In 1893 Lord Strathcona gave five of the buffalo which he 
owned to the City of Winnipeg and thirteen of them to the 
Canadian Government at Banff. By 1907 this Banff herd had 
grown to eighty-three. At this time these few buffalo in Banff 
were all that were left in Canada. Outside ol these there were 
two or three private herds in the United States wnich probably 
' had an equal number of buffalo. In addition to this there was 
the Pablo herd, which althou:sh protected, were still ranging on 
the Flathead Reserve in Montana. 

The history of this Pablo herd is interesting. In 1875 
Walking Coyote, a Pend d'Oreille Indian, captured four buffalo 
calves in the Sweetgrass Hills of southern Alberta. He took 
them to Montana and eventually they came into the possession 
of the Mission of St. Ignatius. By 1884 these had increased to 
thirteen, when they were purchased by Pablo. 

In the early 70's a French half-breed named Allard started 
and preserved a herd on the Flathead Reservation in Montana. 
Allard appears to have joined forces with Michael Pablo, another 
half-breed. After the World's Fair of 1895 "Puffalo" Jones sold 
all the remainder of his buffalo to Allard and Pablo. 

When Allard died in 1898 the Allard-Pablo herd haa increased 


to three hundred and sixty. Allard's half was offered for sale. 


‘Pablo refused to part with his half. Some of Allard's half 


were sold to form the nucleus of the Conrad herd at Kalispell, 
the Burgess herd at Luana, and the herd with which Yellowstone 
Park was restocked. | | 

By 1907 the Pablo herd had increased to be about seven 
hundred. At this point Howard Douglas, Superintendent of 
Rocky Mountain Park at Banff, persuaded the Canadian Government 
to buy this herd from Pablo, the aging half-breed. The purchase 
was effected and the document reproduced here sets out the terms 
of this agreement. There is an interesting side-light on this, 
which will be dealt with later. 

The problem of rounding up such a wild herd and shipping 
it to Canada was not easy to solve. The story of this round-up 
is something that someone should write up one of these days for 
the "Historical Review". Briefly, it is this. During the 
first two weeks Pablo directed the round-up. Notwithstanding 
the most strenuous efforts on his part and on the part of the 
cowboys, only seventy-seven head were corralled in the first 
two weeks. 

The following is an extract from an article entitled "Great 
Buffalo Hunt", but I cannot find out in what magasine this 
article appeared. 

"Throughout those weary days herd after herd was: bunched, 
and a drive to the corral attempted only to end in failure. 
Each day's experience was the same. There would be a 
cautious stalking of the buffalo, then a reckless gallop, 
a thunder of hoofs amidst a cloud of dust and a mad 
impetuous stampede otf the snorting, frenzied herd. Of an 
instant, chaos would seem to break loose and the foothills 


or the plain would be alive with scurrying buffalo and 
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flying horsemen. Sometimes the cowboys were the pursuers 
and sometimes the pursued, for invariably when the buffalo 
once realized that an effort was being made to force then 
off their range, they assumed an attitude of aggressive 
defiance. The old bulls frequently would throw down: the 
gauntlet to the riders, and with heads down and tails erect, 
snorting a challenge to the battle, would charge viciously 
at any of the adventurous horsemen approaching them. Then 
safety lay only in flight and the horses would have to be 
extended to the limit to escape from the dagger-like horns. 
Old cows, whose calves showed distress under the strain 

of a fierce drive, were the most persistent and defiant in 
their dashes for liberty and the most dengerees and vicious 
when brought to bay. 

It was cruel and killing work on the horses. Repeatedly 
great herds were driven to the very wings of the corrals 
only to scatter there to the four winds like chaff, because 
the jaded horses-unable to respond to the spur or the quirt- 
were unequal to a supreme, final effort to prevent the 
stampede. Often hours after the last buffalo had disappeared 
over the foothills, horses and riders would straggle into 
the corrals exhausted, the horses with heads drooping from 
weariness and sweat dripping from their bloody sides. 
Cecasionally a humane cow-puncher came in on foot leading 
his faithful mount, which was almost too exhausted to 
sustain the weight of its saddle". 


At this point Charles Allard, son of Pablo's old partner, 


stepped in to help. He undertook to deliver one hundred and 


twenty-five head for a total of $1250. In one careful drive he 


captured one hundred and three and then herded them the twenty 


. 
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miles to the shipping point at Ravalli, Montana. These were 
finally loaded into boxcars which held eight or ten bulls each. 
The cows and calves, of course, could be loaded so that each 
car contained about twenty. 

By October 8th, 1907, two hundred and eleven buffalo were 
shipped from Ravalli to Lamont, Alberta. Finally over four 
hundred and seventy-five head were sent to that point and put 
into the Elk Island Park where they remained during the winter 
of 1907-08. In the meantime the large Wainwright Park con- 
sisting of about ome hundred and fifty square miles was being 
fenced and made ready so that the buffalo could be transferred 
there. In the spring of 1908 approximately two hundred more 
buffalo were rounded up in Montana but this time they were 
shipped direct to Wainwright. Most of the buffalo which had 
been held at Elk Island Park during the winter were also sent 
to Wainwright. 


Signing of the Contract 


The original document, of which a copy is reproduced 
herewith, is now in the possession of Tom Douglas of Edmonton. 
He showed this agreement to S.A. Dickson, a wellknown Edmonton 
barrister, and has now very kindly consented to permit its 
publication. Tom Douglas is the son of the late Howard Douglas, 
who at the time the agreement was prepared, was the Commissioner 
of Dominion Parks, and was in charge of the arrangements in 
connection with the acquisition of the herd of buffalo from 
Michael Pablo of Montana. ~ 

This document is most unusual in a way that might not 
have come to one's attention except for the fact that the legal 


eye of Mr. Dickson detected something entirely unique about it. 


Mr. Dickson was amazed to see that whereas it bore the Seal 
of the Department of the Interior and the signature of 

Mr. Cory (the then Deputy Minister of the Interior), it had 
not been signed by Michael Pablo, the owner and the proposed 
vendor of the buffalo. 

It is a fixed rule that the Seal is not to be affixed 
to a document unless and until the other contracting party 
to the agreement with the Crown has first signed the document. 
However, further investigation brought out the story. 

It appears that after a verbal tentative agreement has been 
arrived at between Mr. Douglas acting the Canada and Mr. Pablo, 
an attempt was made by interested Americans to prevent the 
buffalo from being sold to Canada, and representations were 
made to Pablo that he was taking a serious risk in dealing with 
a representative only of the Canadian Government. 

It was to meet this diffuculty that the Honourable Frank 
Oliver and Howard Douglas conceived the idea that if Mr. Douglas 
were armed with a document under the Seal of the Department 
setting out fully the terms of the agreement and the price 
Canada was prepared to pay for the buffalo, Mr. Pablo's fears 
would be allayed. This proved to be the case, and in the final 
result a very favorable egreement was secured, and some of the 
proposed changed in the agreement are indicated in the pencilled 
notations shown in the copy. These changes are shown in 
brackets. No doubt the final signed agreement is to be found 
among the State papers at Ottawa. 

Great credit must be accorded to Hon. Frank Oliver for 
his farsightedness in securing the Pablo Herd of buffalo for 


Canada, but credit is due also to Howard Douglas for his 
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successful negotiations with Mr. Pablo, and his further service 
in arranging for the successful transportation of the buffalo 
from Montana to the parks at Elk Island and Wainwright. 


Terms of the Agreement 


THIS INDENTURE made in duplicate this 25th 


daye of February, A.D. 1907. 


BETWEEN :- 


in the State of Montana, one of the 
United States of America, Rancher, 
hereinafter called "The Vendor" 


OF THE FIRST PART 


AND 


represented by the Minister of the Interior 
of Canada, hereinafter called "The Minister" 
OF THE SECOND PART 


WHEREAS the Vendor is the owner of a herd of buffalo now 
in his corralls on the Flathead Reserve in the said State of 


Montana, numbering not less than (It being understood 
and agreed that sale 
(150) shall cover entire 


THREE HUNDRED and not more than FOUR HUNDRED HEADherd with exception 
of 10 females and 
2 bulls.) 
and has agreed with the Minister for the absolute sale to him of the 
said buffalo at and for the price or sum of Two hundred dollars 
per head upon and according to the terms and conditions here- 
inafter mentioned ; 


NOW THEREFORE THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH AS FOLLOWS: /- 


| 

_HIS MAJESTY, KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH, herein 


«= 

1. In pursuance of the said Agreement and in consideration of 
the sum of Two hundred dollars per head of buffalo to be paid 
by the Minister to the Vendor as hereinafter mentioned, the 
Vendor DOTH BARGAIN, SELL AND ASSIGN unto His Majesty, His 
successors and assigns all the herd of buffalo numbering not 
less than Soa nor more than four hundred head, now 
in possession of an being the property of the Vendor and which 
are now upon his premises, and in his corralls on the Flathead 
Reserve in the said state of Montana, together with all the 
right, title, interest property, claim and demand whatsoever 

of the Vendor in and to the same. 

2. The Vendor shall deliver the said herd of buffalo and 
every of them, and unload the same from the cars at the City 
of Edmonton in the Province of Alberta in the Dominion of 
Canada free and clear of all charges for shipping, freight, 
transportation and other charges and expenses whatsoever, 
except customs duties (which duties shall be borne by the 
Minister). 

5. The Vendor hereby guarantees that the said herd of buffalo 
and every of them are all thoroughbred and that he will deliver 
the animals at Edmonton as aforesaid in the best possible 
condition, free from injury, and not crippled in any manner, 
such delivery to be made of the bulls and the young buffalo 

in the month of May, 1907, and of the cows and calves not before 
the month of July, 1907, and not later than the month of August, 
1907. (Inspection as to their being thoroughbred buffalo is 
to be made by the Minister or his representative at Ravalli 
Station on line of Northern Pacific Railway Co. or at ranch of 
Vendor). 

4. The Minister hereby agrees to pay or cause to be paid to 


the Vendor the sum of Two hundred dollars per head foreach and 


every buffalo unloaded and delivered at Edmonton as aforesaid 
in good condition, free from injury and not crippled in my 


manner. (Calves of Spring of 1907 to be countea as a buffalo 
on their delivery at Edmonton). 


5. As a guarantee of the said payment and fulfilment of the 
provisions of this Indenture the Minister shall deposit with 
the First National Bank of Missoula in the said State of 
Montana, on or before Og ng oh of March, 1907, the sum of 
Ten thousand dollars to be paid over to the Vendor on the 
final delivery by him at Edmonton of the herd of buffalo as 
hereinbefore provided for; upon the receipt by the Bank of 
the certificate hereinafter mentioned, and as a portion of the 
total consideration of the sale of said buffalo at the price 
of Two hundred dollars per head. 

6. As a further guarantee for the payment of the balance of 
purchase money required by this Indenture and before ay 
shipment of buffalo is made from Ravelle Station on the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway (which shall be understood to 
be the place of shipment) the Minister will deposit with the 
First National Bank of Missoula aforesaid such moneys in excess 
of the said sum of Ten thousand dollars as shall be required 
to pay in full for all the buffalo to be shipped when the 
number thereof is ascertained to the satisfaction of the 
Minister as nearly as may be, and in case the deposit of 
moneys required by this paragraph is not duly made the Vendor 
shall be at liberty to treat this Indenture as fulfilled on 
his part and shall be entitled to receive from the Bank the 


sum of Ten thousand dollars as forfeited by the Minister. 
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7. Upon the receipt by said Bank of a certificate signed by 
the Minister or by his duly mthorized agent certifying to the 
number of buffalo delivered at Edmonton in fulfilment of the 
terms and according to the conditions of this Indenture there 
shall be paid out by said Bank to the Vendor such of the moneys 
so deposited by way o> guarantee aforesaid as shail be required 
to pay for said buffalo so delivered at the rate of Two hundred 
dollars per head and the balance of all such moneys shall be 
held by the Bank for the use of and shall be returned to the 
Minister. 

8. In addition to the price of two hundred dollars per head 
hereinbefore agreed to be paid for said buffalo and in consid- 
eration of the shipment, transportation, delivery and unloading 
of the same at Edmonton, as aforesaid, the Minister will pay 
or cause to be paid unto the Vendor at Edmonton the sum of 
Eighteen thousand dollars of lawful money of Canada. If, how- 


(the number of Buffalo delivered is less than three 
ever, there shall be proven to the satisfaction of the Minister 


hundred head) 

that my of the animals so delivered are not thoroughbred, the 
Vendor shall not be paid any price therefor, such share of 
expense as might have been incurred by the shipment, transport- 
ation, and delivery of such animal or animals found not to be 
thoroughbred shall be deducted from the said sum of Eighteen 
thousand dollars and the balance only shall be paid to the 
Vendor. 

9. The Vendor doth hereby for himself, his heirs, executors 
and administrators, covenant with His Majesty and His successors 
that the Vendor is now rightfully and absolutely possessed of 
and entitled to the said herd of buffalo and every of them and 
has now in himself good right to sell and assign the same. unto 


His Majesty and his successors in manner aforesaid and according 


to the true intent and meaning of these presents. 
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And that His Majesty and His successors upon the due ful- 
filment on his part of the terms of this Indenture shall and 
may from time to time, and at all times hereafter peacably 
and quietly have, hold, and possess and enjoy the said hereby 
assigned herd of buffalo and every of them to and for His and 
their own use and benefit without any manner of hindrance, 
interruption, molestation, claim or deman whatsoever, of, from, 
or by the Vendor, or any other person or persons whomsoever, and 
that free and clear and freely and absolutely released and 
discharged or otherwise (at the costs of the Vendor) effectually 
indemnified from and against all former and other bargains, 
sales, gifts, grants, titles, charges and encumbrances whatsoever. 

And Moreover that the Vendor and all persons rightfully 
claiming or to claim any estate, right, title, or interest of, 
in, or to the said assigned herd of buffalo and every of them 
shall and will from time to time and at all times hereafter 
upon every reasonable request, but at the cost of His Majesty 
and His successors make, do, and eer or cause, oe procure 
to be made, done and executed all such further acts, deeds, and 
assurances for the more eifectually assigning and assuring the 
said buffalo and every of them unto His Majesty and His successors 
in mainer aforesaid and according to the true intent and meaning 
of these Presents as by His Majesty and His successors, or his 
or their Counsel in the law shall be reasonably advised or 
required. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Vendor has hereunto set his hand 
and seal and the said Minister of the Interior of Canada by 
his Deputy William Wallace Cory of the said City of Ottawa, 
Esquire, has hereunto set his hand and affixed the seal of the 


Department. 


SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED ( 
by the said Michel Pablo 


in the presence of:;:- 


SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED 
by the said The Honourable 
the Minister of the Interio 
of Canada by His Deputy 
William Wallace Cory 


in the presence of:- 


J. Arthur Cote 
( 


W. W. CORY 
Deputy to the Minister of 
the Interior of Canada. 


( ) Additional Provisions made before signing the Document. 


(SEAL) 


HISTORIC ST. ALBERT 


PART II 


Highlights In the Development of Big Lake Settlement 
(1868-1876) 


By Father Alexis Tétreault, 0.M.I. 


Father Lacombe's inheritance had fallen in 1868 into very 
capable hands. Father Hippolyte Leduc, 0. M. Ie, who then took 
charge of St, Albert Mission was a native of France. Though scholarly 
and highly gifted he spoke English in "his own inimitable way". A 
man of vision and enterprise, he could elaborate vast plans and see 
to every detail. His understanding of men, his good judgement and 
remarkable flair in business transactions made him a valuable 
organizer and counsellor. He was to give twenty-eight years of 
selfless service to St. Albert and district and deserves the grate- 
ful remembrance of all whom he helped in so many ways. Bishop 
Grandin soon named him his Vicar General and confided to his care 
the temporal administration of his vast northern diocese, which 
comprised what is today northern Saskatchewan, Alberta and the N.W.T. 

Soon after his arrival he received a letter from Bishop V. 
Grandin, then resident at Isle-a-la Crosse, stating, "This autumn, 

I shall fix my residence at St. Albert. I shall come to you with 
a wiole caravan of missionaries , priests, ecclesiastical students 
and lay brothers. Bend every effort to provide the necessary 
lodging facilities and provisions." 

These orders were joyfully carried out. Hunters were sent on 
the buffalo trail and returned with an abundant supply of penmican. 
This was dried buffalo meat, crushed to powder and mixed with 


animal lard, to which were added saskatoon berries or raisins. It 
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kept very well in small bags and pieces were chopped off with an 
axe when needed. Some tea was obtained but, als, bread would 
not be plentiful because many new-comers had to be assisted. 

The loft in Father Lacombe's log cabin was finished and trans- 
formed into a dormitory, in which the double bunks looked like 
shelves in a library. A log structure, 24 x 24, was added in all 
haste to this house. In early October, an ox-cart caravan arrived, 
after many mishaps and delays, bringing four priests, two eccles- 
fastical students and five lay brothers. On October 26, Bishop 
Vital Grandin, O.MeI. arrived. He was met on his way by a large 
group of Metis riding on their gaily decorated ponies and was 
escorted "like a king" to the entrance of "The Bridge", where the 
whole population awaited his arrival. His approach was greeted 
by cries of joy, repeated salvoes of musket fire and the ringing 
of the one and only bell. Tears of joy filled the eyes of the 
saintly Bishop as he gave them his first blessing. His Lordship 
took possession of the only private room of the house, and the 
others installed themselves as comfortably as the circumstances 
permitted. 

Among the newcomers were young men who had given their services 
to God in the Oblete Order and who expected no earthly reward for 
their work. Many had mastered a particular trade and their skills 
were put to very useful purposes. Brother Patrick Bowes, a veteran 
joiner and cabinet-maker, and Brother Perrault, already at work, 
received the help of Brother Nemoz, a good carpenter and wood-worker. 
Brother Croteau was a cobbler and mocassins soon gave way to shoes 
of his own making and also to sabots, wooden shoes, found very 
useful in danp weather and mud. Brother Leriche was a blacksmith 


and with his anvil and bellows he rendered signal services to the 


mission and to the whole district for over forty years. Brother 
Boisgontier was a farmer and cattle-raiser, who spent 60 years of 
his life in St. Albert and died in 1955 at the age of 97 years. 

The other Brothers could soon wield the broad-axe and use the 
long-saw and the cross-cut saw expertly. Father Leduc was glad to 
be able to offer to the imitation of his charges, the Metis, these 
sterling examples of energy and perseverance as a needed impetus 
to the clearing of their land. Hundreds of acres were now under 
cultivation in the settlement and the crops of 1868 and 1869 were 
abundant. The records of the Grey Nuns give the following figures 
for the 1868 crop at the Mission: 700 barrels of potat ces, 200 
barrels of cabbages. 150 barrels of wheat, 30 barrels of barley, 

ll barrels of carrots and 11 barrels of onions. 

A store house and blacksmith shop were built and a large room 
was opened in the orphanage to give the needed care to the sick. 

The spiritual training of the Metis and surrounding Cree 
Indians, of whom from four to five hundred were ministered to in 
St. Albert, went on apace with the remarkable progress made in 
farming and local industry. Bishop Grandin assisted at a Temperance 
Day Celebration held at the foot of a huge cross erected in 186¥. 
Speaking to a large and attentive audience, Father André, 0.M-Ie 
warmly congratulated those who had remained faithful to their pledge 
and quite as warmly excoriated those who had abused liquor or 
supplied it to others. "Many were seen humbly to bow their heads 
during the rebuke" notes the St. Albert Chronicles. 

At Bishop Grandin's arrival the old log chapel, now the 
Bishop's Cathedral, leaned perilously to one side and was being held 
in position by an unsightly buttress of four or five solid spruce 


trunks. The time had come to build a more fitting place of worship 


> 
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for him who was to become the first Titular Bishop of St. Albert 
the next year - an edifice where the Church dignitary could | 
officiate without catching his mitre in the joists. Fathers and 
Brothers spent the whole winter of 1869 under the orders of 
Father Leduc, felling spruce trees, sawing them and hw ling the 
timber to the church site. Early that spring of 1870, work was 
started on a large cathedral church, 34 feet in length, 52 feet 
in width, with transepts extending on either side in the form 

of a cross, giving it a total width of 72 feet at the arms. Wide 
galleries were constructed at the rear for the choir and on both 
sides of the nave for the orphans and school children. Father 
Emile Grouard, 0.M.I., later Bishop of Athabasca-Mackenzie, dec- 
orated the sanctuary with appropriate paintings. It was the 
wonder of the country and excited the admiration of Indians and 
Metis alike. 

When we consider that there was not one circular saw in the 
district, and that every plank, board and moulding had to be 
hand made, we can rightly stand amazed at the amount of work and 
the skill needed to achieve those results. 

On April 19th, 1870, Father Lacombe was hastily called to 
Fort Edmonton at 10 o'clock at night. He galloped from St. 
Albert to the Fort in record time and his speedy intervention 
is credited with having saved the Fort and its inhabitants f'rom 
death and destruction from the hands of the dreaded Blackfeet, 
already camped on the opposite side of the river. His movements 
and shouts on the river's edge almost cost him his life from the 
rifle of one of the guards. 


In August, Bishop Grandin was at Carlton where he found 
nearly every one grievously ill. He made himself their doctor. 
and their nurse, helping them in every way he could day and night, 
bringing them drink, encouraging them, washing them, closing the 
eyes of the dead and preparing their hideous corpses for the 
graves he himself dug. While he was thus engaged, he received 
a note scribbled on brown paper, from Father Lacombe, then on 
the prairies near St. Paul, Alberta. "I am in the midst of the 
dead and the dying and am now hurrying to St. Albert where our 
own brothers are overcome with the disease. I fear there is 
not even one priest there able to assist the dying". Father 
Lacombe's arrival was timely. Father Leduc and Father Bourgine, 
and the Brothers Doucet and Blanchette, who had fought a losing 
battle with reckless devotion were all stricken by the dread 
disease. Father Leduc was recovering, but practically the whole 
settlement was affected and only two or three of the school 
children were able to run errands. 

On his way to St. Albert, Bishop Grandin overtook a young 
man fleeing from St. Albert, clasping a blanket in one hand 
and a piece of meat in the other, frantic with fear and shouting, 
"Everybody is dying". When he arrived, the saintly Bishop 
needed rest but took none. He visited every home, cared for 
every person one by one, encouraging and consoling, preparing 
broths for them with his own hands and espee ily sending up 
his ardent prayers to the "Common Father" in heaven that the 
plague might cease. Many are convinced that a large number of 
Metis and Indians, and their descendants owe their lives to those 
prayers; but when told that he had peri‘ormed "a miraculous cure", 
the humble dignitory attributed the marvellous effects to the 


"herbs" that he boiled in water and served to his patients. 
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By the close of September, the epidemic abated at St. Albert. 
Five of the orphans had died, and out of 700 Metis and Indians 
who had sought refuge in the Settlement, some 500 were mowed 
down by the plague. The Bishop, priests and nuns had given every 
possible assistance to the stricken, while the lay brothers were 
kept busy digging large-sized graves and burying the decayed 
dead as soon as possible to halt the spread of the disease. It 
was calculated that 300 hunters from the district had died on 
the prairie at the buffalo hunt, at which Father Fourmond, 0.M.I. 
attended, while some 3,000 Crees and Blackfeet met an untimely 
death. During those weeks and months of nightmare, bishop and 
missionaries all over western Canada won the undying gratitude 
of Metis and Indian, and their examples of Christian charity 
helped to plant more deeply in their afflicted flock the roots 
of Christianity. 

As soon as his services could be spared at St. Albert, 

Father Lacombe hurried to the help of his beloved Indians. 
Carrying with him what medicine he could secure, relying on God 
and on a small sack containing camphor, which he hung to his 

neck, he rushed fearlessly from camp to camp, from north to south, 
from Cree to Blackfoot, from Assiniboine to Sarcee, finding every- 
where famine, disease and death. 

Indefatigably, completely forgetful of self, with a motherly 
devotion for Christian and Pagan alike, he visited them, fed them, 
washed them, attended them at the last moments, striving by every 
means to ease their pain, and to snatch them from the clutch of 
a relentless foe, often weeping over them in their misery and 
misfortune as over an only child. He could never recount the 


horror of those days and nights without shedding tears. 
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It was during those weeks and months that he won the 
unbounded admiration, the undying love and confidence of the 
Redskins and gained those glorious titles which have been inscribed 
in the marble of his monument: The Crees called him "the Noble 
Soul", the Blackfeet called him "the Man with a Good Heart". It 
was this influence and prestige that he was to use to such good 
advantage in 1883, when the C.P.R. violated the Blackfoot treaty 
rights, and in 1885, during the Riel uprising. On January l, 
1871, Bishop Grandin had the consolation of raising to the 
dignity of the priesthood one of the heroes of the plague, Father 
Leon Doucet, 0O.M.I., who was to spend sixty-five years of his life 
bringing Cphrist and his religion to the Blackfeet tribes of 
southern Alberta. He died at the ripe old age of 92 years. 

On September 22, 1871, an important event happened in the 
History of the Settlement. Pope Pius IX signed the Decree, 
raising St. Albert to the dignity of an Episcopal See, with 
Bishop Grandin O.M.I. as first Titular Bishop. Until then, he 
had been coadjutor to Bishop Tache of St. Boniface. The news 
reached St. Albert six months later, on April 2, 1872, and on 
Easter Day, Bishop Grandin solemnly blessed his new Cathedral 
Church which could accommodate four hundred faithful. He formally 
took possession of his episcopal throne, amid the rejoicings of 
Clergy and Laity of the new diocese. 

Under his wise and paternal administration, a new impetus 
was given to both the spiritual and material well-being of his 
flock. New mission-posts were built and visited, St. Albert 
being the center and "heart" of all the spiritual activity 
in Alberta and northern Saskatchewan. 


The large farm with herds of cattle, sheep and hogs which 
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which the mission of St. Albert developed and maintained under 
the watchful care and planning of Father Leduc, was called upon 
to assist in their material needs, not only for the other mission 
posts, but, more frequently than not for the some forty odd 
families of Metis now forming the settlement. 

The next four or five years were to hold more than a normal 
quota of trials and disappointments for the directors of the 
Settlement. The mill-dam of the Sturgeon River, two miles west 
of Big Lake, had to be rebuilt in 1871, and in fact, almost every 
spring. This spot has long remained a Picnic ground for St. 
Albert community. Crop failures were frequent. Seed had to 
be distributed every spring. The buffalo hunts gave meagre 
returns and famine was never far away. 

In the autumn of 1874, a school-house was built and called 
the "Boys' Gollege". The second storey of this building served 
as a dormitory for the boys who were intended for the priesthood, 
while the first sotrey contained two classrooms for boys and girls. 
This is St. Albert's first public school and we must not forget 
the courageous Grey Nuns who formed the teaching staff: Sr. 
Blanchette from 1871 to 1885, and Sr. Ste. Genevieve, from 1874 
to 1884. 

Father Lestanc 0.M.I. directed the destinies of Big Lake 
Settlement with unsparing devotedness from 1874 to 1877. 
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FORT OSTELL AND THE RIEL REBELLION 


By Hugh A. Dempsey. 


(Editorial Note = During the first week in August, the 


people of Ponoka and district celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the incorporation of their town. As part of their celebration, 
a booklet telling the history of the area from 1800 to the present 
date is being prepared by Mr. Dempsey. The review is pleased to 
present here an abridged account from this forthcoming booklet 


telling the part played by the Ponoka area during the Riel 
Rebellion). 


The activities of the Indians and half-breeds of the Battle 
River area during the Riel Rebellion of 1885 is one of the most 
colorful eras in the turbulent history of the Ponoka district. 
Within a ten-mile radius of the modern town, stores and missions 
were pillaged, wagon trains were attacked, couriers captured or 
pursued, and the threat of a wholesale uprising lay like an 
unexploded powder keg for several weeks. 

In January of 1885, the white settlements within a ten-mile 
radius of Battle River Crossing included two Methodist missions, 
a Roman Catholic mission, two fur company stores and a free 
trader's shanty. There was a Methodist mission af) Wolf Creek 
among the Stony Indians, operated by Rev. John Nelson; a Methodist 
mission and school on the Samson reserve under the care of Rev. 
E.B. Glass; a Catholic mission at the Battle River Leavings in 
charge of Father Constantine Scollen; two log stores at Battle 
River Crossing, operated by the Hudson's Bay Company and I.G. 


Paker and Company; anda free trader's shanty maintained by a 
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man named Macdonald. 

The HBC post was operated by Thomas Taylor, a veteran 
employee, while the I.G. Baker store --- a Montana firm --- was 
run by A.W. Colpman, In addition, there was a constant itineran 
traffic of couriers, stage coeches, wagon trains and other 
travellers along the Calgary-Edmonton trail which passed through 
the area. 

The leaders of the Indians at that time located on reserves 
in the district were two brothers, Ermineskin and Bobtail, a 
distant relative named Muddy Bull, and a fourth Cree band under 
Samson. A few miles south of these reserves and not far from 
Ponoka, was a bank of Stonies under Sharphead. 

The first hint of trouble came in February when war offerings 
of tobacco were brought from the camps of Little Pine and Big 
Bear to Bobtail, thus sowing the first seeds of unrest. Early 
in March, mission teacher Glass heard the whispers of discontent 
from the Crees and on March 14th he hinted darkly in the Edmonton 
Bulletin that "immoral influences from various sources are at 
work among the Indians here." Later inthe month, Father Scollen 
investigated rumours that many Indians, including a portion of 
Big Bear's band, were starving near Buffalo Lake. 

By the time the priest travelled to Fort Edmonton to report 
the truth in the claims, the month of March had ended, the Crees 
and half-breeds in the Battleford area had launched their uprising 
and the bloody, grief-stricken month of April was just beginning. 
Cn about the first of the month, Bobtail called a mass council of 
bands to discuss the latest news of the rebellion and announced 
that he was ready and willing to join the fight. Samson, 
Ermineskin and Muddy Bull, on the other hand, said they wanted no 
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part in the rebellion and tried to control the lusty ambitions of 
younger warriors in their own bands. But only huddy Bull was 
entirely successful. He took his small band into the wilds near 
the Bear Hills' Lake and remained at peace throughout the troubled 
weeks. 

After Big Bear's massacre of the residents of Frog Lake in 
north-eastern Alberta, the Crees in the Battle River area went 
completely out of control. The staff at the government agency fled 
to Port Edmonton for protection while most of the Indians gathered 
into one camp on Bobtail's reserve and there listened to the 
rebellious words of Bobtail and his son Coyote. on the 8th, 
several young bucks tried to raid a small government lumber camp 
on the Battle River, but were halted by Ermineskin before their 
plans could be executed. 

Samson, seeing that he could not possibly hold his warriors 
at bay, hurried southward to find his old missionary friend, Rev. 
John MacDougall, in the hopes that he could quieten his people. 

From their trading posts on the Battle River, the three 
traders watched anxiously as the excitement fanned the fires of 
violence in the Cree tribes. Couriers travelling from Calgary 
to Edmonton reported the latest news in the bloody Saskatchewan 
rebellion and the Indians spread their own versions, sometimes 
fantastic, about the victories of Riel's forces. Thomas Taylor, 
in charge of the HBC store, was the first to break under the 
pressure. When he received word that almost all the whites 
north of Battle Riwer and gone to Fort Edmonton, he abandoned 
his trading post and fled to the Red Deer Crossing where he joined 
settlers in their flight to Calgary. 


It was immediately after the flight of Taylor that violence 
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flared up briefly among the bands. On April llth, young warriors 
from the bands of Bobtail and Samson, under the leadership of 
Coyote, discovered that the HBC store was deserted, sothey fell 
upon the post and pillaged it of all supplies. Colpman of the 
I.G. Baker store and Macdonald the free trader, were informed that 
they would not be harmed, but Macdonald was not long in following 
the tracks of Taylor after the raid was over. 

On that same day, violence also flared up at the Glass mission 
and Nelson's mission on Sharphead's reserve. The Stonies had 
pledged to take no part in the rebellion, so when the Crees began 
their hostile actions, old Sharphead took the advice of Rev. Nelson 
and led his band back to the shores of Battle Lake, west of the 
reserve. When the courier informed the two missionaries that the 
settlers from the Red Deer Crossing were fleeing southward, the 
men decided to take their wives and children to the safety of 
Fort Calgary. Rev. Glass and family left the Samson Reserve and 
were in the process of hitching up the teams at the Nelson home 
when a war party of Crees came upon them. Arrogantly the Indians 
forced the missionaries to unhitch their horses and then, while the 
two families watched helplessly, the Indians broke into the mission, 
pillaged it, destroyed the furniture, killed a t'iew cattle, and rode 
off with the teams of horses. 

When the HBC factor at Fort Edmonton heard that the Crees had 
spoken of raiding the Battle River store, he sent four men --- 
James Rowland, P. Tate, John Norrish, Jr., and Le Larocque -~-- to 
investigate and attempt to calm the unruly bands. But, by the 
time the men were en route, the raids already were underway. 
However, with the aid of Father Scollen, they induced the rebels 


to return a wagon load of goods taken from the store and ieft the 
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post in charge of Larocque. When an inventory was made, about 
$175 worth of goods --- mostly food --- was still missing. This 
loss was later paid by the War Ciaims Commission. 

All remained relatively peaceful in the area during the next 
few days, with the only incidents being a raid on a shipment of 
ration flour, the robbery of a supply wagon, and the attempted 
burning of the Battle River bridge. When the Alberta Field 
Force was organized at Calgary, Samson returned with Rev. 
MacDougall to inform the whites and Indians that military order 
soon would be brought to the area. 

The first group, under the command of Major General T. Bland 
Strange, left Calgary on April 20th. It was made up of about 
220 men, including 80 N.W.M.P., and four companies of the 65th 
Mount Royal kifles. They reached Battle River Crossing on 
April 28th and camped there for the night. 

"Here I was met by Father Scollen with Ermineskin and 
Bobtail," General Strange later reported. "T did not shake 
hands or receive the chiefs, but gave them to understand through 
Father Scollen that their treatment by the government would depend 
on their conduct for the future." 

By the time General Strange had reached Battle River and 
continued on to Fort Edmonton, a second party of the Alberta 
Field Force was on the trail. This group of 242 men --= 
including 24 N.W.M.P., three companies of the 65th, and 68 men 
of the transport force --- under the command of Inspector A. 
Bowden Perry, had left Calgary on April 2lst. After a 
difficult crossing of the Red Deer River they reached the Battle 
River on May Srd, giving the Crees their second show of might. 


In Fort Edmonton, the commander of the Alberta Field Force 
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decided to fortify several strategic points in the district. 
Among these were the Indian Agency in the Peace Hills (near 
Wetaskiwin) and the HBC store at Battle River Crossing. 

Captain John Benjamin Ostell and Lieutenant Leandre Plinquet, 
officers in command of No. 1 company, 65th Mount Hoyal Rifles, 
were ordered to take about 20 men to the Battle River. 

"You have been chosen because of the military reputation 
which you have acquired by your ability and your energy," stated 
the official instructions handed to Capt. Ostell on May 7th. 

"The protection of our line of communication with our base pro- 
vision depots is of essential importance. The country to the 

east of your fort is very difficult and will certainly become a 
line of operations along which Indian marauders in small bands 
will try to capture our provision transports. You will occupy 
the old Hudson Bay post near the house of R.P. (Rev. Pere) Scollen. 

"You will put it into as complete a state of defence as 
possible, constructing a defence on your flank in such a way as 
to prevent the enemy from approaching near enough to burn the 
house, 

"You will probably include R.P. Scollen's house in your 
defence line. You will mark the range of your carbines from 
the fort to all the objects round about and accustom your men 
to measure by paces these different distances so that they will 
remember them, and their fire will be more effective in case of 
attack. After you have put your fort ina state of defence you 
will employ your men in repairing in their spare time the roads 
in the neighbourhood of your post. At the same time do not 
leave your fort without protection; on the contrary exercise the 


greatest vigilence day and night." 
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PLAN OF FORT OSTELL 


1. Entrance. 2. Sentry box. 3. Flag pole. 4. Soldiers' tent. 5. Guard tent. 
6. Kitchen & dormitory. 7. Officers' quarters. 8. Oven. 9. Baker's tent. 


10. Captain's tent. ll. Stables. 12. Trench, 13. Canals. 14. Movable bridges. 
15. Moat. 16. Palisade. 17. Earthworks. 
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With these concise orders in hand, Capt. Ostell and company 
left Fort Edmonton the same day for the Battle River. When they 
arrived at the HRC store on May 9th, Capt. Ostell met Taylor, who 
had returned to the crossing with the first troops. Then, during 
the next few days the hardy French-Canadian soldiers --- receiving 
wages of fifty cents a day --- began their work. 

First, a trench 24 feet deep was dug around the store at 
some distance from the building. In all, the trench was about 
200 feet in diameter. Then, a moat five feet deep was dug around 
the house and connected to the outer trench by means of four canals. 
The walls of the post were strengthened with additional timbers 
and 28 loopholes were cut between the logs to allow the men to 
fire at an enemy with relative safety. The building itself was 
partitioned into two sections --- one for the officers! quarters 
and the other for a kitchen and dormitory. 

Earth from the trench was piled in the form of a regular 
embankment and an abittis consisting of sharpened branches was 
formed on the banks. Strong barricades were constructed to 
protect the doors and windows of the post, white a turf wall six 
feet high was built all around the house above the moat. A log 
stable was located within the compound and the only method of 
bringing horses to or from the building was across two canals both 
of which were spanned by movable bridges. 

Just how successful the fortifications would have been during 
an actual attack cannot be surmised, as the post was never engaged 
in a fight with the Indians. It is certain, however, that the 
work of the men was closely watched by the Cree bands who soon 
realized that any attempt to overpower the fort would result ina 


tremendous loss of lives. 


When the French-Canadians finally finished their arduous 
work, they breathed a sigh of relief and decided that, seeing the 
store was now officially a fort, it should have a name befitting 
its position. By unanimous choice, the men christened the log 
post "Fort Ostell" in honor of their commander. A short time 
later, Monseigneur Grandin visited the fort and gave it his 
blessing under the tital of "Saint Jean d'Ostell" --- combining 
the name of a saint with that of the captain. 

By June 27th, Batoche had fallen, Louis Riel had been captured, 
Big Bear's rebel band had suffered defeat, and many leaders of the 
revellion were awaiting trial in Regina. And on that day, No. l 
Company left for Fort Edmonton. Thus the life of Fort Ostell as 
a military post was about fifty days --- from May 9th to June 27th 
1885. 

"They will not carry away with them the most pleasant 
impressions of the North-West," commented the Edmonton Bulletin 
upon the arrival of the troops at the fort. "Almost the whole of 
the time during which they were in garrison was occupied in erect- 
ing fortifications." 

The government had decided not to let the raiders of the HBC 
store and the Methodist missions go unpunished, but chose to wait 
until the autumn treaty payments before making the arrests. 

When the eventful day came around, the N.W.M.P. arrested Coyote, 
son of Bobtail; Stony Paul of Ermineskin's band; and Souzie of 
Samson's band. The first two were charged with leading the raids 
on the store and mission while the latter was accused of raiding 
the government ration shipment. However, in the face of little 
factual evidence, the trio was released with a severe reprimand. 


During the following spring, those who had done their best 
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to keep the rebellion under control were given their rewards. 

The only chief thus honored was Muddy Bull who, shortly before his 
death, was presented with two head of oxen. Others who received 
gifts of oxen or cattle were; Jenastin, Rattlesnake's Child, Joe 
and Kanawatch --- all of Ermineskin's band; ‘Yoodpecker, Louis, 
George Pott and John Pott --- all of Samson's band; and George 
Bear, Piratuc and Muskakweewein --- all of Sharphead's band. 

The spring of 1886 also saw Bobtail accept the half-breed 
scrip. The chief, angered at the treatment accorded his son, gave 
up all rights and priviledges on the reserve and moved with several 
of his followers to private lands. Then, the progress of the 
west, which had suffered a year's setback, picked up where it left 


off. The rebellion was over. 
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Eben McAdam's Diary - Part II 
(Courtesy of the Rutherford Library) 


(Editorial Note - Our first extract from Eben McAdam's 


Diary ended with Mr. McAdam and his companions at the Narrows of 
the Clearwater River where they arrived on Good Friday, April 8th, 
1898, and remained until the 15th. Our present extract is taken 
from the Diary five months later, by which time the party had 
passed down the Mackenzie River beyond the Arctic Circle to Fort 
McPherson, and up the Peel River to the Wind River, where they 
proposed to make their winter camp - Wind City.) 


Thursday, 15th September, 1898: Up at 6.00. Began tracking 


at 7,00 a.m. Arrived at Wind City at 6.00 p.m. Two of the 
Kendrick party and one of the Idaho were there, having gone up 
yesterday to lay out grounds for shacks. Just before our arrival 
at W. City we saw the Skin boat party arrive from over the Divide. 
They all appeared thoroughly satisfied with the result of their 
month's work.e They report no portage from one river to the other . 
thro the mountains, but say that the Peel takes its rise ina 

broad valley, and that the river running the other direction 

rises close by. The guide's (Andrew) information given in advance 
proved correct in every instance. They found a fine color on this 


side. We returned to lower cache to camp. 


Friday 16 Sept. 'S8s Made two trips to the upper cache 


today. We have been joined by Peacock and Barclay. We took 

up their supplies today in the C.H.S. boat; left the boat above 
and walked back. The distance is about 4 miles and the morning 
trip took us 2 hours 50 minutes, and the afternoon trip (a much 


heavier load) 2 hours 45 minutes. We expect to make two trips 
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tomorrow and end the tracking. The afternoon trip was made in 
our boat and we returned in it to lower cache to camp. 


Saturday 17th Sept. '98:; Rained all day today and we did not 


MOVE « Doc Brown, Dave Hopkins and Frank Summett arrived about 
noon today on their way up to Windy City with first load. They 


remained here in camp. 


Sunday 18th Sept. '98: Rained and snowed all day, and we 


remained in camp. So did the Brown party. Toward the evening 
it snowed quite hard, and things look wintry. Another sad accident 
happened to the Brown party. Tim Orchard was drowned on the 7th 
inst. The bridle of the track line broke and the boat shot out 
into the current drawing Orchard in. He was in the water about 
20 minutes and was dead when taken out. It is supposed the line 
hooked on to a stone and held him down. He was buried near where 
drowned. A small log house was erected over the grave. This is 
the second drowning accident in this party. They lost their cook 
at Simpson. He jumped out of the boat into what he supposed was 
shallow water but it proved very deep. He was buried at Simpson. 
Monday 19 Sept. '983 Up at 6.30. Breakfast at 8 a.m. 


Four inches of snow on the ground. Loaded boat and began tracking 
about 10 a.m. Arrived at upper cache about 1.30 p.m Brought 
tents and camping outfit with us. Will remain here and go back 


tomorrow for last load. 


Tuesday 20th Sept. '98: Up at 7 am. Left for lower cache 


at 9.20 a.m. Back at 1.25 p.m. with last load. Have named this 
place Wind City. Expect about 10 shacks and about 40 men to put 
up at this place this winter. 


Thus endeth the Track Line, thank Heavens) 


Wednesday 2lst Sept. '98: Up at 7.30 a.m. We began this 


morning cutting timber for our shack. Tomorrow will begin 
putting up the logs. There will be four shacks in our group - 
Peacock and Barclay, Dench and Waterman, Feltham Crichton and 
Payzant, and Our Party. We have a little fresh snow each day 
and the weather is fairly cool. We have two tents up, Milette's 
for sleeping, and one of our small ones for cooking and dining 


roome 


Thursday 22nd Sept. '98: Up at 7.15 a.m. Put up about 


half our shack today. The work, of course, is entirely new to 
me and altho the work is by no means light, it is a very agreeable 
change, much more pleasant than tracking. It will probably take 
us a week or ten days to build it, and we expect to occupy it 
about 4 months, as Andrew says we cannot begin to move till about 
the lst Feb., owing to the first part of the winter being very 
stormy and the days very short. | 


Friday 23rd Sept. ‘98: Up at 7.20 a.m. At 6 pem. finished 


for the day, leaving only one layer of logs to put up tomorrow. 


Saturday 24th Sept. '98; Finished walls of shack today, and 


put on about half of roof. 


Sunday 25th Sept. '98;3 Up late and rested all day. 


Tomorrow I begin my work as coak. 


Week ending 2nd Oct. '98: Finished my week as cook. My 


first attempt at an apple pie was a decided failure, otherwise 


my cooking appeared to give satisfaction. Made my first bread 


from sour dough. 


Week ending 10th Oct. '98: Finished shack Saturday 9th 
inst. and moved everything up from the tents. Andrew, Joe and 
myself began sleeping in shack Thursday night but continued taking 


meals in tent till end of week. The place promises to be very 
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warm and comfortable. Saturday two skin canoes arrived from 
up the river, three Indians in each, with fresh cariboo meat. 
The Indians agreed to sell us meat as under: 8 skins for l 
carcass Cariboo; 12 skins 1 carcass Moose. (A skin # 50°), 

The hunting party arrived home today after an absence of 
9 days and reported bad luck. They did not kill anything, and 


were compelled to return sooner than they expected owing to lack 


or provisions. 


Sunday 30th Oct. '98: Have given up writing daily diary. 
Life is quiet and each day is pretty much a repetition of 
previous days. We are now fully settled in our shack, and so 
are all other parties. Snow has fallen almost every day and 
is now fully 15 to 18 inches deep around our shacks and is said 
to be twice as deep in the hills. The Indians have not made 
a second visit yet. We would like to see them as our share of 
their first visit only lasted a week. The river has not frozen 
yet, but is gradually falling and the shores are slowly approach- 
ing each other. Hunting parties are continually going out but 
without success. The snow is gradually deepening however, and 
if Andrew's (the Indian guide) remarks are correct, the animals 
should appear very shortly in the valleys. The deep snow in 
the hills drives them into the low country. 

During the past two weeks have made a moose skin coat and 
pants. They fit fairly well and I hope will answer the work 
they are intended for. The bi-weekly concerts continue and, 
show improvement as the season advances. Our last concert was 
the best so far. The singing was good and the programme was 
carried out without any hitch. My part in the concert was a 


short lecture on astronomy entitled "Primary motions of the 
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Earth and Moon." Last Sunday we had a short concert of sacred 
music. It was held in our shack and it is intended to repeat 
each Sunday. 

Have secured all the wood necessary for the winter, and 
about all the work now is to cut same and bring it into the shack. 
Several shafts have been sunk, but at a depth of about 10 feet 
water came in and prevented digging to bed rock. Hope later to 
go deeper. Our shacks are built in a heavy spruce bush growing 
on what appears to be an ancient river bed. We think if bed 
rock can be reached, we might possibly settle any doubt as to 
whether there are any prospects on this river. Expect to begin 
shortly on our toboggans for carrying supplies up to the Pass. 
Our present dull life is not at all to my taste. Most of the 
people here are short of supplies, and the future does not 
promise any means of securing same without repeating a great deal 


of last summer's hard work. 


Sunday, 25th December, '98 = Christmas: Have neglected my 


diary for a long time and think this is a good day to enter it 
to date. There is not much to enter as life here continues 
about the same. 

Christmas here again. What a change in a year - 4500 miles 
from home and not a cheering word for nine months. Where will 
we be twelve months hence? In this country? Will we meet 
with success during the next year? What I would give to see my 
two little darlings today! No doubt they are enjoying themselves 
and perhaps thinking of me. 

All our toboggans are ready, and we have decided to leave 
our shack permanently about the 15th January. Ten loads are 


cached about 8 miles up. We will probably move our caches 
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about 8 miles each move, our camp midway, so that at no time 

will we be more than 4 miles from camp. This we consider advisable 
in order to avoid danger in the event of storms coming up 

suddenly. 

We had a visit from the Indians a week ago. Ten dog teams 
came down with meat and all here will have a good Christmas 
dinnere « e We had three meals today: breakfast at 7 a.m, 
dinner at 12 a.m., supper at 6 p.m. Andrew brought out the 
plum cake made by his sister over a year ago and it went fine. 
Breakfast - Cariboo steak, potatoes and onions, bread and coffee. 
Dinner - Boiled ham, potatoes and onions, apple pie, plum cake, 

coffee. 
Supper - The remains from dinner. 


26th December '98: Did not get up till late as we did not 


go to bed till 2 a.m. Spent part of last evening at Mitchell's 
shack and had a good drink, first since I left Montreal. Did 
not remain late as Mr. McGruder from the lower shacks was here 
and promised us a spiritualist meeting in the evening at our 
concert. It began about 9 p.m. and lasted till 1 a.m. Besides 
our party Dr. Drown, Dr. Sloan, Judge Morse and George Dalgleish 
were present. McGruder called our meeting a fairly successful 
one. The spirits spoke quite freely. I was the only one who 
did not converse. Each asked a number of questions relative to 
the health of family and friends, and also our prospects in the 
gold fields. The answers received as regards our prospects 
were very satisfactory. Our party is to take out $1,500,000. 
The spirits also told us that the river at the head of this 
stream is the Stewart. Let us hope that what we heard has at 


least some truth in it. I am, so the spirits said, to receive 
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seven letters and some photographs when the Indians return. 


What fools we mortals are} 


Slst December, 1898; The last day of the year 1898 is 


passing away and tomorrow will see us launched into a new year 
with all its doubts and anxieties. There is nothing to do but 
hopes 

Scurvy has broken out. Three cases in Wind City, and eight 
or nine below the ramparts with very serious prospects for a 


considerable increase of the trouble. The cause appears to be 


unknowne The doctors recognize the symptoms but cannot account 


for the sickness breaking out. So far, the health. of our party 


has continued good. 


Thursday and Friday (29th and 30th inst.) We took up loads 


to our 8 mile cache. Three loads and four loads. I went up 
both days. The work is very hard, even more so than tracking. 
It is a steady strain from start to finish and the return trip 
seems more than 20 miles. Our present cache is a mistake. It 
is too far to go without a rest and some refreshments. After 
our present move, will probably move in two 4-mile stages with 


a good dinner in between. During our hauling yesterday the 


thermometer showed 42 degrees below zero. 


2nd January '99; My birthday - The New Year's Day passed 
quietly. In the morning paid a call to each of the shacks. The 
weather was mild for this country, showing only zero. Today I 
began putting my clothes and sundry articles in order preparatory 
to moving away from the shack. Will probably take up a couple 


of loads this week . . 


January 2end 1399; Farewell, Wind City! We began our 


journey southward on Friday (the 20th) at 11.50 aeme and reached 


the 9 mile point (the Brown party cache) at 5.50 p.m. It was 
our longest haul, but our loads were not heavy. Yesterday we 
made 4 loads each (5 hauling), in all 20 loads, and brought all 
our goods up from cache 1 below. To bring our camp to this 
point we have travelled (I have at least) 60 miles loaded and 

51 miles light, in all 111 miles. This is truly horse work but 
we must get there. The weather keeps cold but, so far, I have 
escaped frost bites. The morning we left, Mitchell said he 
would probably write us and send letter up with Indians. 
Mitchell did not speak to me about the information Andrew gave me 
although he ts one of the parties in the secret. Is his letter 
to be the one for us to act? 


(To be Concluded) 
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George Bolton's Story (Concluded) 
My Hike through the Crowsnest Pass 
By George Bolton 


The country was mostly as God had left it and for long 
stretches there was little to be seen but trees, rivers, and 
mountains. After leaving the Loop, I don't remember seeing 
any sign of life or activity till I reached Coal Creek, later 
called Fernie. Here men were clearing right-of-way. A few 
log cabins were built near the Creek, - some were places of 
business. I believe Tritas and Woods were doing business at 
that time. I reached Coal Creek about 5 p.m. but did not 
remain long, and continued on my way west. 

Soon I entered a canyon, steep walls of rock on my left, 
and a fast running stream on my right. For the first time I _ 
thought of this as the Pass, and that it would continue for many 
miles. It was beginning to snow and I felt anything but comfort- 
able in such surroundings and wondered where I could bed down for 
the night. However, I did not go far when I came to a little 
bridge made of poles which crossed the river and landed me at the 
bottom of a very steep hill on the opposite side. On reaching 
the top of the hill I got the surprise of my life. It was like 
coming out of hell into heaven, for here was a wide open plain 
known as Tobacco Plains. There was one building and there I 
stayed for the night. 

The following morning I headed west again but before leaving, 
I noticed a sign on a tree saying "This trail goes to Montana", 
and for a while I was tempted to follow it. For many miles there 
was no sign of life till I overtock two Welsh boys with a cayuse 


and home-made sleigh. On the sleigh wasa chest of carpenters 


tools and some oats for the horse. All went well till we came 

to a very steep hill. Apparently the hill was only meant for 
one-way traffic. There was a much better grade farther to the 
south. The boys had gone about half way up the hill when they 
met head-on with a four-horse team coming all speed down the hill 
with a big load of rozen beef The pony and tools were forced 
over the bank, and the older of the two Welsh boys followed after 
the load of beef. At the bottom of the hill the teamster stopped 
to apologise to the boys, saying he had never been over the road 
before and, owing to a sharp curve at the top of the hill, he could 
not see what was ahead. 

The boys gathered up tools and the pony, which was only 
Slightly damaged, and on reaching the top of the hill, we found 
a stopping place called Sand-Point. The woman in charge was 
quite lonely and was more than pleased when she learned my 
companions were Welsh and could sing; and while she played the 
piano, the boys sang songs till well past midnight. A few miles 
past Sand Point the boys left me to take the trail to Fort Steele, 
where they hoped to get work at their trade. 

For a number of miles it was a lonely hike, for I saw no 
sign of life, wild or otherwise, till I was nearing a place called 
Wardner. Here men were clearing the right-of-way, and making 
the timber into ties. At this camp I met the man who was cook 
for the teamsters at Oldman River bridge. I can only remember 
his first name, Dan. He was considered to be one of the best 
cooks in the west. Had been cook on dining cars, and at C.P.R. 
hotels. I believe he fell out of a hotel window at Banff and 
was killed. On seeing me he said, "My God! Here's the Kid . 
packing his school books," I had had but very little schooling 
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and was trying to learn what I could from books. I had to 


discard a Webster dictionary for I found my pack getting heavy. 


Dan pointed to where Wardner now stands, and said, "Do you see 


that building over there. That's a hotel, and it will soon be 
ready. Now, if you will stay in Wardner, I'll have you help 

me in the kitchen, for I will be the chef."" If I' remember right 
the Stevens brothers were proprietors. I later met them in 
Calgary when they managed the Queen's Hotel, and later the 


Alexander Hotel, 1907. 


However, I did not stop at Wardner although there was more 


work going on there than eny place in the Pass. A saw was in 
action, sawing lumber for the hotel and other buildings to be 
erected. Shortly after passing Wardner, I came upon a man 


lying beside the Tote Road suffering from inflamatory rheumatism. 


Just how far this would be from Wardner I couldn't say. There 
was nothing to tell one how far he had walked, and there were 


trees on both sides of the road, in fact a virgin forest. It 


took some effort on my part to get this man up and on to the 

i trail. I remember his name was Godfrey, and he was from Ontario, 
age about 24 years. When I got him to his feet he said, "I 


never have told my mother a lie in my life, but when I write and 


tell her this, she won't believe it," I fitted him out with 


German socks and rubbers for he had on a light pair of shoes, which 


were pinching his feet badly. He could not bend h‘s knees but 
managed to shuffle his feet through the snow. The farther he 


went the better he got, and how he managed to keep going is a 
mystery to me, for our hike was long with hardly a stop for miles. 
I remember passing what was called Oranbrook, but the only sign 


of action was a man with a load of lumber which he dumped on the 
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open prairie, for there was nothing else in sight, in the way of 
buildings. This would be January, 1898, I think. I noticed a 
small number of men at work cutting into a bank beside the Tote 


Road, which I understood was the foundation for the C.P.R. round 


house. 


That day we marched many miles, and far into the night without 
rest or eats. I noticed a strange light shining through the trees 
and, a little farther on, a trail leading in the direction of the 
light. I took the trail which led me to a huge log building 
that once, I expect, was occupied by the survey gang. Burlap 
covered windows and door. Pulling the hurlap to one side, I saw 
a lone man seated by a huge fire-place. I had given him quite a 
start, for he was not expecting anyone at that hour of the night. 
I enquired if I could get some eats. "Oh!" said the man, "I've 
only a little flour and those two small trout you see hanging up 
there, but you're welcome to stay for the night." I told him I 
was more hungry than tired, and told him his bit of flour and the 
two fish brought to my mind the story of Christ who fed the 5000 
with 5 barley loaves and two small fishes. He replied, "If you 
could do that, I would sure be glad of your company." 

I returned to the Tote Koad and continued with my friend, 
walking late into the night. My mind drifted back to Ontario 
and the turkey dinners at that time of the year, and the nice 
featner bed I had left behind. It was then we heard bells and, 
lo and behold, there was a four-horse team coming around the 
bend in the road. A man was seated on a load of baled hay, with 
a lantern by his side. Vie gave him quite a start, for he took 
us for bears. He inquired how far was it to the supply depot. 


I told him we knew mothing about the country or places, and he 
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replied that it was his first trip over the road, and that he had 
been hoping to find a place where he could turn off the trail and 
camp for the night. He then asked me if I would take the lantern 
and go ahead of the horses, and when I saw a place to turn off the 
road to let him know. We went on for about another mile, but could 
see no place to turn off the road. I felt quite at home with the 
lantern, and could have walked on the rest of the night, but I was 
very hungry and was glad to hear the teamster say "We will 
unhitch the horses on the trail and camp." 

I helped the man fix up his horses for the night; then we 
took a large tarpaulin off the hay which we spread on the snow, 
and on this we put our blankets. This done, we started a fire and 
the teamster made up a real good meal for the three of us. That 
meal did us till about 5 p.m. the next day, when we reached the 
supply camp. We had travelled up and down hill all day, and 
only at the west end of a little lake did we see any sign of 
activity. Here some men were starting the foundation for a saw- 
mill. 

We stayed all night at the supply camp and left the following 
morning. After travelling for some distance west of the supply 
camp we again ran into men clearing right-of-way, and making the 
timber into ties. I tried a different camp to get them to look 
after my friend but they had no place for a sick man, and by that 
time he was about to give up. However we reached the Landing, 
and I put my friend on the boat for Nelson. I remained at the 
Landing for another day. 

One day later I was passing through Rossland, B.C., when a 


man ran out of a restaurant and threw his arms around my neck, 
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and who should it be but Godfrey! He had spent some time in 
Nelson Hospital, and now was waiting on table in the restaurant. 
Many years passed before it dawned on me how much this man 
appreciated my helping him out. 

I found work at the Silver King Mine, Nelson. It was a 
nine mile climb to the mine, and I overtook two men on the way 
up. They told me I would never get work at the mine, as I was 
too younge I followed them to the mine office, and they told 
the foreman of the mine that they were machine men and would like 
to start work. He informed them there were no vacancies at the 
time, but to stick around; men were coming and going all the time 
I followed them next and the foreman said, "Well my boy, what do 
you want?" I replied I was looking for work, and would like to 
get a job in a mine. "Oh!" said the foreman, "I think you'd 
better be heading down the hill before it gets dark; your mother 
will be looking for you tonight." I told him I didn't live in 
Nelson, that I had just hiked it through the Crowsnest Pass. 

With that, he told me to go to the Company Hotel and get my 
supper, and after supper to come to the office, that he had a 

job for mes. While eating my supper, a man called out, "Where 
is the kid that came up the hill today?" I put up my hand, and 
he said, "Be sure to call at the office, there's a job for you!" 

It was a wonderful experience. Most of the men were 
"Cousin Jacks" (Cornishmen). The Superintendent, William 
Davis, was also a Cornishman. The mine-foreman's name was 
Kellogg. These men were a long way from home and friends, and 
we became "brothers all". Things in the mining industry have 
really changed since then. Men worked hard for long hours, and 


were glad to rest after a day's work. Nevertheless I enjoyed 
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it all; it was a most interesting experience. The mine did not 
operate very long after my arrival and I left for Fernie to work on 
the coke ovens there under Mr. John Todhunter, who had been time- 
keeper at the Silver King Mine. He left the mine while I was 
there to take charge of the coke making at Fernie. However, the 
gas from the ovens soon affected my health and I subsequently left 


for Spokane and Montana, where I became a full-fledged cowboy. 
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